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TO THE RIGHT HONORABIC 

HENRY LORD LASCEjLLES, 

One of the Representatives in Parliament of the 
Comnty of York J Sfc. flrc. 



MyLord^ 

It will not, I presume, have 
escaped your Lordship's memory, that ia 
the spring of the past year, a Committee 
of the Merchants, Factors, and others con- 
cerned in the wool and woollen trades in 
London, was formed, in conjunction with 
the Manu&cturers and Staplers of wool 
ddegated from the clothing counties, for 
the purpose of resisting an attempt then 
in agitation on the part of the agricultural 
interest^ to alter, the existing laws relative 
to the article of wool. Of that Committee 
1 had the honour to be elected Chairman, 
and, in that capacity, it became' my duty to 
lay before the Committee, for its considera-* 
tion, the remarks which I now submit to 
the good sense of your Lordship and the 
Public. ^ 
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Happily, the conference, which your 
Lordship may remember to have been held 
with the Minister on that occasion, and 
your own* judicious conduct in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, eflfec* 
tually arrested the progr^gs& of our op- 
ponents; and the unsettled state of the 
country, during the past winter, prevented 
the farther discussion of the question. iii 
the last seisaipn of Parliament. 

I take the .liberty atio to iweatidn^ that 
several iQf.> the, D^^tiefs from the coiantirjii 
re^uest^Mrl€), alteri their Irettot to ;tbeiD 
vespectivie h^ixies/ fo pillsdifi^tbe rdbserva^ 
tiQn^^ whkh 1 had, ik. obedieaoe /tQ their 
wished;, stilted . £d^ the; coBflid^nltioii of Ute 
Committee ; ; b^ti as Ihose ranarks dix| ikA 
contain . aany new view, of .the sttfa^^ct^. and 
$& thb caiise firoi'ti whic^ they derited theit 
origki, , was . l\^ Bt test; nt did not Jappeat 
U>, me.th^ iiiivpiiild aJouswet any^g^Ofdd tiur-* 
pose to yieldiio theLik^iehesi^if^^ D^pulJeii 
at that partietgiar pdriQ^': lupd 1 Yocfiiested 
thejREi, ther^re^ . to i^eMse' tny ' bompliimce 
with* their flattering andtlieilation. ^ 

The zeal, however, which the grow^s^'of 
wool have uniformly continued to display^ 
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MnA tljiQ d^Glerminittlioii i^luch they have ex* 
pressed «t their sevqral m^etin^y to con- 
tinue stewlfiist ie thfe^nirsuit^ their object^ 
have induced nfie>:dA the present. ioterTal of 
pablit ttantjuiliitj^j to suMiit. the remarks 
tofiHiiGh [ haire ailuded^. to the foanfdid oon^ 
^idjeratioB of those^ whose opinions luiye 
kitherto' been at variance, witib mine on the 
subject^ in order th|^t tbe question may be 
etearty utidfearstood and its nierits fi^iiiy ap- 
preeiated. Added tb wbich> I am desirous 
that a few pfain, .and^ as tfaey appear to me^ 
eonclusive reasons for a well founded oppo- 
sftion to tlitt. weasares. ^hich have been> 
atid^ in all probability^ wiii be again agi« 
^iied, may- be ^nbmttXEd to Government 
and to the PabGc, in order Ibat the whole 
object may be view^ in its trm lights as 
a matter of gre^t political importlinee^ and 
not as a mere affiiir of «ommercial regu* 
ktion, or simple ^qikestiion oif revenne. ^ 

I have chosen to pia<^ my observations 
under yout Lord^ip's protection, because 
the arduous zed and the nnweakied atten- 
tion whidi ydtk was pleased some years 
ikiee to he^fbcmj in the Committee of the 
House tof Oommons^ on thi^ i»fiestigation 
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and revision of our laWe res^ytetin; this 
most beneficial branch of our domestic and 
foreign commerce, and that dignified in- 
dependence of mind which you so con**, 
spicuousiy displayed in your conduct and 
<^inions on that laborious and important 
occasion, assure me that your Lordship will 
not be displeased at the liberty which I 
have taken^ in so doing. 

If any fact has been mis^stated^ or any 
incorrect conclusion drawn, I am free to 
admit that the blame will rest with me, hut 
1 beg it may be distinctly understood, as a 
genehtl position, that the manufacturer of 
wool only requires that he be. permitted to 
remain in his present situation, and that the 
laws now in force respecting the raw ma- 
terial, which it is his province to work into 
articles of commerce, may not be disturbed : 
a request so reasonable in itself, and so be* 
neiicial to the state, that, in my opinion, it 
needs not any apologist, and ought not to 
have required any advocate. I will, there- 
fore, no longer intrude myself on your 
attention than to state, that to the obser- 
vations submitted to the Committee, I have 
annexed a single note, containing a calcu- 



latioQ^] deduced from tiie weights! and prices 
ef wool^ as reported by Lord Sheffidd 
at the Lewes fair^ on the 26th July^ 1816^ 
and I hare endeavoured to comprize in a 
short appendix^ a few extracts in support 
or elucidation of that which I have stated 
in my observations. To tiiese are added 
a letter addressed to me by Mr. Bischoff^ 
a very active and respectable membw 
i^ the Committee^ in which he has treated 
the subject in a manner so able and 
condusive^ that it will supply^ in the most 
satisfactory manner^ whatever I may have 
omitted or failed to explain^ and it wilL I 
trusts at the same time^ convince every 
candid mind^ that tw consideration whatever 
ought to indtice us to permit an ounce of 
our native wool to escape from our shores 
in an unmanvfctctured state. 

If it be true^ as it is related in ancient 
history^ that the Colchis fleece derived the 
appellation of golden^ from the inhabitants 
of that country spreading their wool on 
the banks of the Euxine^ and collecting in 
it the particles of gold cartried down by 
the tonrenls from Mount Caucasus towards 
the sea^ and that to this circumstance may 
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beaaciibed tlte oeleUinbed Afgonautic -ex* 
l^edition, which hid tbe.ibundataon of the 
splendor oC 'the Gredaa Repufatic^ bow 
cxkremeiy impoitaiiit as it to icrery tml 
lovier of Ub country^ /thfe,t the British fleece^ 
^faich, aader the hand of , the manufiicturer, 
eottects that pr^oidiis metal .m incredible 
oftuitdaace^ by bringiiig it hoitie from fo- 
reij^ countaies (<nhen exported in a inmnu-- 
fiKdtaared states) sboibld i aever be > permitted 
fa quit this island ivikhout a previous trnns^ 
through the hon^ lof the mamifhcturer. 
To prove that it .is impregimted :with gold 
ef.the foeist and purest quality^ M^e have 
need only to refers to itfaeiast report of the 
Minister «m the. finaKoes of the country^ 
and^wBAishail then foe Ambled sadsfiictorily 
to demonstnaite Mith how d^rgB a quantity 
of this precious metal the manufiausturing 
and coirHnarcial inhabitants of the country 
have, from tine to time^ supplied the exi* 
genciea of the State upcm loan, and how 
gfteatiy they contribute^ at the present mo* 
inentj to the discharge of the national debt^ 
aiid the curredt expenses of Government. 

I cannot conclude; my Ldid, without 
observing^ that if the manufacture of wool 
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at home was the origin of our beneficial 
commeFce with other nations : if it actually 
did^ for a, considerable portion of time^ 
constitute our chief and^ comparatively 
speakings our only means of friendly inter- 
course with other states : and if it still con- 
tinues^ as it unquestionably does^ to be the 
nourishing stream of our commerce, it 
justly merits the support and powerfully 
claims the protection of every triie friend 
to his country; for it neither interferes 
with, nor entertains a jealousy of, any do- 
mestic rivals, but it rejoices in their pros- 
perity and strengthens with their strength, 
whilst, as the eldest born, it asserts its birth- 
right, and pleads its meritorious services. 

I have the honor to be, 
with the highest respect and esteem^ 

My dear. Lord^ 

Your Lordship's faithful 

and obedient Servant, 



JOHN MAITLAND. 



WooDFORi> Hall, 
^Oih December^ 1817. 



OBSERVATIONS, 









However writers on political 
economy may have differed as to the mode 
in which the Manufacturer produces wealth 
to his country, it will not be denied, I be- 
lieve, that whatever is obtained by his skill 
and labour is ^ain to it ; and, in my humble 
judgment, gain of tl^e most beneficial kind, 
because it prevents him and his family from 
becoming burthensome to the parish in 
which he resides, and, in many instances, 
enables him to contribute to the poor-rate, 
while it furnishes him with the means of 
paying for the maintenance of himself and 
of those who are dependent upon him for 
support. In so doing, he contributes his 
quota towards the general expenses of go- 
vernment, and the interest . due from, the 
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country to the stock-holder ; and when th« 
article Mrhich he manufactures^ is exported 
to a foreign market and there sold^ he ac« 
complishes this desirable end in a fair and 
honourable manner^ with funds drawn from 
the pocket of the foreigner. Assuming, 
therefore, this proposition to be true, we 
are, I think, not only performing a duty, 
which we owe to ourselves and to those 
whom we represent, but are, perhaps, doing^ 
a real kindness to the owners of land, by 
demondtratitig concisely and, it is hoped, 
hnpartially to them, to Ministers and to. 
Parliament, the peculiar advantages which 
the cotintfy derives from the manufac- 
ture of wool, and by recalling to thei^ 
memory the anxious care and jealous pro- 
tection which it has uniformly received 
from those who have held^ the reins of 
Government in this country, from the ear- 
liest periods of history. Ever since Eng- 
land began to rise in the rank of nation^, 
the manufacture of Wool has been con^ 
sidefred the staple trade of the kingdom, 
add one of the principal sources of its 
happiness, independence, and power: nor 
would it be difficult to prove that the growth 



Md ttAttufifctui^^ of Wo61 ha« If terall^ fce*i» 
tlie chief mean of \^6r prosperity tip to thd 
pifejsent motiifeht. 

On these important gr6und& it isr-fhrf£ 
I VeAttlt-6 to cohlietidy that pWvipus to an^ 
at^ratroh being made* iii thte existing lawd 
and regulations Respecting wool, the most 
substantial reasons ought to be as^ighed^ 
and the most incrontfrov6rtible fects adduced*^ 
by the'propo^erb of such change, in ordfei* 
clearly to Establish tft'e fact> thhCihete does 
eotist an imperious nece^dt^fof ktifc'A^ nlt'er^ 
atuM; and I f6lihd my opihion upon' t!h6 
foflowmg reasons. ' In tKer firist plAde/befeause 
wool is^ the graiiff ingredient of i mtdfi^ 
pBcify of maiiufttctnrerf artibles, which ar6 
in universal use foi' the fc^otriftirt of matt, 
iirfd in demand by the inhabitants of every 
piid of the! globed In the next place, be- 
ciAtise the opei^afibhi^ wfifeh it utiderg;6e^, 
ft^rh thh period of itrbteirtg tat AA' from fht 
balfck of the sheep oil ihfe?cfc il! grb\V^;'tttffil 
the tiTh6 of its export^tfdh t6 forliigH c&bfpi^ 
tii^IeS hi it's most finished state, are hiealthy 
and pi^6du*fctiv6 of coiisMferablte' pfofif to 
thtosiS piEfrsons- W&6* ate engagfetf'irt t!B'c*S. 
In the thiYrf'^late, be^a^tise it^^rW^ 
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empioyment for a much greater number of 
persons of both sexes and of all ages^ in 
working it up^ than any other material which 
is grown in this or in any other country. 
Fourthly^ because it interferes less with the 
domestic comforts and private arrange- 
ments of the families who are engaged in 
the manufacture of it^ than almost any other 
material. And, in the fifth place, because 
ihe quantity of it cannot be increased, ad 
libitum, as may cotton, hemp, or flax, for 
it is grown upon an animal more dependant 
on man than any other which the Creator 
has, in his bounty^ given to him, inasmuch 
as it demands his unceasing care and atten- 
tion. It is, under the latter consideration, 
particularly obvious that the interest of the 
breeder of sheep in our own country, will 
dictate to him, that the growth of wool 
should be limited to the demand for the 
carcase on which it is produced, and I am 
inclined to think that it would be found 

 * 

good policy in Government to secure, if it 
were practicable/ for the use of the manu- 
&cturers of this kingdom, the whole of the 
wool grown in other countries, in which 
(from the Indolence, of the natives, or the 



improtidence of the Government^ or both,) 
this branch of rural economy is cultivated 
only for the purpose of exportation, let the 
effect df its importation, dutyfree, be what 
it might on the price of wool grown in this 
country : for it appears to me, that the en- 
creased demand which the manufacture of 
it must necessarily occasion for the vege- 
table productions of the soil and for the 
live stock reared and fed upon it, would 
abundantly compensate the owner of land, 
as well as the farmer, for any reduction 
which might take place in the price of his 
_wool, by reason of such importation. In 
truth, there is not the slightest occasion for 
alarm in the mind of the proprietor of Land 
at the introduction of foreign wool into the 
country, nor has he any cause to fear that 
it will prevent him from obtaining a fair 
and reasonable price for all the wool which 
he may grow ; and I am perfectly satisfied 
that, upon candid reflection, he will be con-^ 
vinced, that he ought to be contented with 
a reasonable price for the sheep in toto, and 
not to expect from the manufacturer such a 
price for its fleece as he possibly might oh- 
tain for it in the continental markets^ with« 
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o^V.t taking Mo his q^k^hx^ifm tfcje ,fmo 
^Ji^c^ be obtains at h9^^e for tjbe odiib^ a^ 
(^Qr us^ul p^rts of the, animal ; nor shpifild 
Iffi ever lose sight of the inestimahle yahie 
of the sh^ep in all its pai!t8 to his; own coiin^ 
try at large.* 

True it is^ that the owners of land, a^ 
loids of the soil^ are entitled to every con-^ 
s^emtion^ not only fix>m the manufacturer 
^ut from all other classy of their fellow- 
subjects : yet it is to be remembered that 
feudal times are no more^ and as the Biu'Q)!! 
can no longer summon his vassais at the 
trumpet's sound to defend his person or his 
i;astle from private enemies, or to ^^pel from 
his native shores the in vasioiiiis of the public 
iofi, neither can the Land-owner^ jin the pre- 
i^ei;it day> by the partial aid of I^s tenantSj, 
raise from the surface, or extract from the 
lpc(W^ of the earth, funds which shaU s^f* 
fice to discharge the aiin|ial expenses of 
Qpvemment, or the i^fttio^ftl debt (for iJ^e 
pfiyrnent of which his land is virtually inorjt- 
g^ed to the fund-owner) ; but l^e ijDi^t 
i^epepdi for means to answer this expepdi* 
tpre^ lUpoD the prices at lyhich he may bs^^r 

, J. ' * " • • ^ 

* Vide Appendix^ A» 



the. productkHis of his l<u)d^ an4 upon thj^ 
countenance, which- he may receive froiv 
ihree de^riptions of.men^ held^ in former 
jtioies^ in little comparative esdmation^ 
ilipvely^ the Navigator y the Manufacturer, 
and the Merchant Such being the pre^eojt 
istate of things^ he should be careful that hfi 
do not deprive himself of t^e assistance c^ 
his fellow'subjects, or force them to leave 
tJi^t lioil^ of which he boosts ^s being iU^ 
own^ by inconsiderately attempting to de- 
prive them of Zfi article^ to the manufacture 
of which they have been taught to clami 
^n, exclusive right. 

In support of my position^ that the p^rin- 
^ipal anxiety of the owner of land should 
be to prevent the exportation of his wool 
in ^n unmanufactured state^ and that he 
.o(]^ht to rest satisfied with a reasonable 
price for the whole animal on which it 
grows^ it is important to remark^ that the 
/c^rcf^s of the sheep materially differs from 
ij|M>se • of cattle or swine, iox the fat of k 
licyt^mes so rancid and ill flavoured^ under 
halting, that itjs nev^r (like b^ef and pork) 
(e^po^ed /as an artiqle of mqrdbwdiziQ, npf 
is it dipped «£i stqr^Sj althoi^h in a\(re4i ' 
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state, it is deemed by medical men to be 
the most delicate and nutritious of the 
three descriptions of food. From this cir- 
cumstance^ the carcass must^ of necessity^ 
be consumed near the spot on which the 
animal is killed, and this peculiarity not 
only furnishes, in my opinion, a strong na- 
tural and political reason for which a single 
lock of native wool should never be per- 
mitted to quit the island in a raw^state^ 
but also gives to the manufacturer the just 
right to expect a supply of it on the most 
moderate terms, and, at the same time, it 
confirms all other arguments which tend to 
prove that the land-owner ought to make 
his calculation of profit on the wh6le animal, 
and not on its separate parts. Calculations 
may, indeed, differ with reg^ard to the num- 
ber of persons who are employed in the 
manufacture of wool, but there cannot be a 
question that it is sufficiently great to render 
the industrious artizan the best customer 
to the owner of land, and, in that cha* 
racter, not only entitled to expect the wool 
on the very lowest terms it can be affoi*ded^ 
but also that he shall not be placed on an 
equal footing with the foreigner^ who neith^ 
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consumes any other part of the animal^ nor 
any article taised on the land. Neither 
fihould it be forgotten by the proprietor of 
the soil, nor lightly esteemed by the legis- 
lature, that the Wool does not, on an ave- 
rage, compose more than one-sixth part of 
the value of the animal on which it grows, 
(and which is the smallest reared for the 
shambles,7 and that the manufacturer, by 
obtaifting this one-sixth part at such a mo- 
derate rate as may enable him to sell his 
goods, when manufactured, at a reasonable 
profit, insures to the owner of land a moral 
certainty of obtaining the full value of the 
remaining Jive-sixths, and receiving an am* 
pie price also for all the other productions 
of his ground. Whatever is gained by work- 
ing up the wool, is immediately expended 
hi the purchase of the remainder of the 
animal at its extreme value or of other 
articles reared on the soil : how the real 
interest, therefore, of the land-owner can 
be more advantageously consulted or more 
effectually protected, than by his wool being 
preserved for the manufecturers at home^ 
I cannot readily imagine ; and unless the 
primary necessaries of life which his land 
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produces^ be sold to the manu&ctmyr at « 
mte as low, in aU respected as that which 
they produce on the Continent^ it would be 
a ^jiecies of political injustice, if not of in<» 
wu^jj in the legislature to .afford hixn the 
inews of luisipg the value of the wool to 
the price at which the foreign jqanufactuxw 
VKOuld purchase it. 

In respect of the qj^i'lilies of EipgjUdi 
wool>> in Gonptparison yrith the wools o^otbtt 
CQiintries^ ^he lang wools of lincolnshire 
and Kent are universally, aduaowled^rad to 
jbe ^superior to ^uiy of their luQd grown 
^po^. the Continent; and tj^is opinion is 
col)i^^uied by m^^y correct jwJges of the 
^tkle, ^vho b^^ve recently returned . fr^tn 
i^rwaivy and FUi^ers^?m4 who state .4^ 
the ja((ami&i7C^u^reEt$ in ttio«e leoiii^ries .do 
j^ hQsitale to a^nut^ t^t.^jth^t Eln^lish 
^ool^ they, ace unable rtq n)#et .oqr ^tiif" 
gpodsjn th^ir ^wn Q^rkiej^, but that ;witb 
(mi^ 'P«^ck of our «woq1, they cf^n woi:k ^p 
Awo Qv more jiacks of . th^ir awn wool 
into isMch .Qom«94i^i69 as are censunied 
by tl^ir feUowrConntr^^^Q ; a^d tjs^y frai^- 
Jly ^cknowlefjl^r J^uU i^f tljtey x^ouVl objtaip 
jgQgli^ wool^,or^e fingUsli br«$d of^fp^ 
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^ey woiuld oever buy a single piece ei 
ftlitish stu^gpods. Yet this is not the only 
neaHc^> thou^ I am ijidiined to consider it a 
eujfficieat argument m favour of the of^nion 
Hami these wools in pa,rticular ought not to 
^e p€i!niitted to go out of th.e country in ah 
unmanufactured state; for it is an equally 
ii)(iport^nt fact that our long wool bears bo 
much workmanship under the hapds of i^ 
skilful manufaqturer> in tjlie production of 
oertein articles^ as to enc^'ease its original 
uridue in a ratio very far exceeding that of 
any < otJber sort which is growA in jBnglandj 
or jpiport^ from other countries. It ^j 
indeed^, to be lamented that machinery^ 
wbich has made the Cotton trade so vain* 
abl^ to this couirtry^ -has *not proved itu 
equal frieod to the manufacturers of wool> 
fJi^ough^ during the late arduous contest 
for national iadepei^deiice^ it has materially 
cpntrif3u,ted to increase the political strength 
of the country and has plstced many inge* 
«iiot|$ .«.nd deserving individuals in a state 
of splei\did opulence. But it would be 
liltogethei* unworthy in the woollen manu- 
£|otytrer to entertain^ for an inatont^ an 
^euTfoiis feeUng at the success of his more 
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jfortunate brethren in the cotton trade^ or a 
desire to impede their free use of any means^ 
by which ingenuity and industry- united 
can enable them honourably to improve 
their own fortunes, and effectually to add 
to the strength and prosperity of the nation : 
and even admitting it to be justifiable, for 
the sake of argument, to indulge in senti- 
ments of this description, yet it is now too 
late to derive any advantage to the coun- 
try by preventing the employment of their 
mechanism or discouraging improvements 
in it ; for any restrictive measure of that 
nature would > in my opinion, rather acce- 
lerate than retard that situation which all 
men deprecate, and which I confidently 
h6t)e, under the favour of Providence, this 
country will never experience. But it ha», 
I believe, been doubted by many, whether 
the quality of English short wool is equal 
to that which is produced on the Conti- 
nent: but, about twenty-nine years ago, 
I had an opportunity, through the medium 
of a highly distinguished character, not less 
eminent for the extent of his philosophical 
researches than for his virtues in private 
Mkj of CMoparing the vwious wools pro* 
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duced in Qenm^ny with those of the growth 
of England^ and on that occasion I had^ 
the satisfaction to ascertain that the short 
as well. as the long wools of this country^ 
were superior to those of the north of 
Europe. The oj^ortunityto which 1 aU. 
lude> derived its origin from the following 
circumstance. Samples had been collected^ 
by the directions of a certain Great Per- 
sonage, from Germany^ with the express 
view of ascertaining thfeir corresponding 
qualities with the different wools grown 
in England: and that^ not from motives 
of idle curiosity or of private advantaige^ 
but in the regular pursuit of the one grand 
objec^; of his long and glorious life^ namely, 
the advancement of the happiness, inde- 
pendence, and prosperity of his people. 
These samples were, at the instance of my 
Right Honourable and respected friend^ 
sent to me, with a request that I would 
obtain the most correct intelligence pos- 
sible as to their several qualities, add an- 
swer a variety of questions, calculated to 
elicit complete information upon the sub- 
ject. With the assistance of the best judges 
of the article of wool in London, and of 
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1&& b«st informed mtiiMififtcMMfi^rs fi^m^tiie 
diiiferent clotking counties^ vfhi^ were ih^ 
in toivii^ I had. tlie gr«tificartron' of being;! 
enabled; after a mintrte and attentive in-? 
yestigation, to make a sa4!isfin)tory report 
on the subject^ which' was gitevciousfy re-* 
ceived with the' conde^ei«iitagf a»BnraA<»fr/ 
that it Bhonld not be made pub^^ in con^ 
sequence of my huving' exfiresded' t& mf 
Right Honovable ftiend a wish to Chat' 
effect, when I undertOdk<the businesi», un^ 
der an appreheliMty that no possible go6l# 
eould be derived from the connnnnicatidn^ 
of its: contents to foreigne«!s. Otae result^ 
bftwev^r, of the examination of 'ftie^ wools iri 
question, on which we were all agrted*; 
and which I may be- permitted, wifliouf 
impropriety, to mentioti, wasr, that two 
bidy of the samfrfes submitted to bur iir- 
spection, possessed the same strength itt 
staple or hair, as the Wools gvov^i in tli^ 
country, whether of th^ combing or card** 
ittg class, (which 'rtwt resembled them in- 
all other respects), andlhese two samples 
were decidedly finer aiid better in quaBty 
than any woc^of English growth wit&. 
which we ooukMcompttre them. From their 
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BppeMsiiice they were cotisidertid td be; M 
p6ilit of quality, eqttat to the be^t Leonesi 
•wools then imported from Spain, jaltnongh 
it was impossible at thkt period to stat* 
positively that they wei*e so: for although 
His Majesty in the preceding year had em- 
ployed the distinguished character, who 
committed these samples to me, to pr6eiir6 
some of the Merino breed of sheep from 
Spain, and although a number of them 
by his judicious management and inde- 
fatigable attention, hdd been brought intd 
this Country, yet no wool cut from them or 
their progeny since their arrival,' had at 
th&t time passed uHder the hands of a 
British manufacturer, so as to enable us to 
say more on the subject of such wool, had 
it been before us, than on these samples^ 
which were confessedly from the Merino 
race, which had been some time domiciled 
in Saxony, but none of which had before 
been seen, to my knowledge, in England* 
In 1793, His Majesty succeeded in add- 
ing to his Anglo-Meririo flock five rams, 
and thirty-five ewes of the very highest 
class in Spain^ and from these sheep the 
best stock now in the country is derived ; 
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but this was not accomplished without coiit* 
siderable difficulty^ and the exertion of an 
influence which an inferior person did not 
possess, several individuals of g^reat in* 
fluence having previously and ineflTectualiy 
exerted every means in their power to ac- 
complish the same object. Nevertheless^ a 
large quantity of Merino sheep was soon 
afterwards imported from Spain into Eng^ 
land and some of them of good family, but 
none of those which I had the opportunity 
to examine, were, in my opinion, equal to 
the last importation of the Royal flocks 
And here I shall take the liberty to submit 
a few remarks in regard to the question^ 
vohether it would he a wiser measure for 
the Legislature to offer an inducement^ in 
the shape of a bounty, to the owners of 
land to increase the numbers of our best 
native sheep, or to annul the existing laws 
respecting wool, for the sake of encouraging 
a new breed of sheep, the wool of which 
can, at all times, be procured, perhaps of 
better quality than that which is at present 
grown in England and certainly to any 
extent we may require, without prejudice 
to the consumption of our native wools. 
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It is^ I believe, an admitted fl^ct^ that the 
Merino r&ce of sheep so introduced by His 
Majesty into this country, did not materially 
alter on its arrival, nor has the wool ob* 
tained from this genuine stocky when due 
eare has been bestowed upon it, materially 
dibgenerated in regard to the fineness of the 
hair, and yet our manufacturers will noV 
give the same price for it which they rea- 
dily offer for the best wools imported from 
Spain and Germany, although the sheep are 
all derived from the same common stocks 
This preference, however^ is not to be en- 
tirely attributed to prejudices existing in 
the mind of the manufacturer, for the Saxon 
wools which have been introduced since 
that period, did not acquire the ascendancy 
which they now enjoy, until, they had been 
jM*oved, by repeated operations, to be su- 
perior to those wools received at the same 
time from Spain, or produced from. the 
Spanish stock of sheep in this country* 
For what reason our island should be less 
friendly to this particular breed of sheep 
thaii any part of the continent, or whether 
by means of proper care and perseverance 
it may not be brought to a state of per- 
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fection m tibis ooimiry^ as high m, if not 
higher than^ in any otl^er part of the globe^ 
are questions which i% is not essential at 

• 

present to discuss^ but Jt afibrds us no in-« 
considerable stttis&ietion tp learn that some 
of the choictet animals of this descriptioo 
are in such hands as to insure to this coun^ 

• 

try all that human wisdom can derise or 
human solicitude can accomplish, to brin^ 
them to the highest state of perfection which 
the temperature of the dimate and oilier 
local circumstances will permit. In the 
present state of things^ tlierefore^ I cannot 
but consider that it would be inconsistent 
in the extreme^ to part unadvisedly with 
that substance^ of which this country is the 
sole possessor, and . which long experience- 
has proyed ta be the source of incalculable 
wealth, and to grasp at an uncertain object 
which may eventually prove to be a shar 
dow. But let it not be inferred^ from the 
preceding observations, that I intend to as- 
sert as an unqualified opinion, that it would 
be politically wise, at the present moment, 
to give up or to neglect this breed of 
sheep, or that 1 doubt that, in many situ- 
ations^ it will amply repay the utmost 
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attentton which the anxiety of the breedei; 
can bestow upop it, for it indispatably pro- 
duces tjie finest wool which grows on thq 
bapk of apy sheep^ and; as the stock is of 
the best, breed, and has been carefully pre- 
served in its native: purity, it ought^ from 
nK)tivi5s of' public policy, to continue an 
object of diligent attentioui notwithstand- 
iilg its r^lai;ive importance to the general 
interests of the country may have beeij 
materially changed since its original in- 
troduction. At thati period, indeed> it was 
a matter of primai^y iinportance to encou- 
rage its growth> for there Existed, every rear 
nonable ground to apprehend that the 
country in which alone it was produced in 
auy sufficient quantity, would eitj^qr be^ 
come a province of France, or tributary 
tp it, uud^r the government of a military 
chief, notoriously- hostile to th^ manufacr 
turing. and commercial prosperity of Great 
Britain. But the great Ruler of events 
having recently be^u pleased to dissipate 
Qur. feafs on tha)t sut^pct, an4 the Meriuf^ 
sh^ep being now reaped in. the principal 
states? of EuropQ and> in» fact, in eyei^ 
quArter of the g^obe, thjsre is not any pj-pj* 

b3 
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balbility that this country \vill be deficient 
in an ample supply of its wool, and there- 
fore it may, with perfect safety, so far ss 
regard is had to its national importance, 
be suffered to find its level with the other 
breeds of sheep in this island. 

With the^e facts and conclusions deeply 
impressed on my mind, I am altogether 
at a loss to discover in what manner the 
land-owner in this country, can derive be- 
nefit by obtaining permission to export 
his wool in an unmanufactured state, or 
by discouraging the importation of foreign 
wool ; and therefore the endeavour to find 
relief, through the medium of either of 
these measures, from any distress unde^ 
which he may labour, (be it temporary t>r 
otherwise,) appears to me to be a species of 
policy, short-sighted, so far as reference i^ 
had to his own emolument, ruinous to a 
large proportion of his most useful fellow- 
-subjects, and vitally injurious to all the 
leading interests of his Country. The plain 
and simple feet is, that unless the raw ma- 
terial be put into the hands of the manu- 
fecturer in this country, at a price equally 
low as that^ at which it finds its way into 



the hands of the manufacturer on the con- 
tinent, the ' superiority of our skill and in- 
dustry and the completeness of our ma- 
chinery will afibrd a very uncertain pro- 
tection to our export trade, and it v^ill, in. 
my opinion, be absurd to calculate that we 
shall continue to supply the open markets 
of the continent with woollen articles. If 
I am, and I cannot' but think I. aiii, jus- 
tified in these sentiments^ the preservation 
of all the wool grown in this country, with 
the express view of its being worked up in 
it, would not prove any great boon from 
the land-owner to the manufacturer, nor 
any sacrifice of the interests of the former 
to those of the latter, even if the grower of 
^ool were enabled to demonstrate, in the 
clearest manner^ that he could dispose of 
every lock which is shorn, . at a far better 
price to a foreigner, than he can obtain for 
it from the manufacturer at home. But the 
consumption at home of all the wobl which 
the country produceSi is a measure founded 
on the wisest policy, inasmuch as it is mu- 
tually advantageous to the two great classes 
of its population, and I am not avt^are that 
it can appear in any other light to the 
reflecting mind. 
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Perfect freedom of commeree itthy,^ in- 
deed^ interest us as a speculation^ and when 

» 

the principle of universal benevolence shall 
be known and practised by all ranks - of 
men, it may perhaps be found expedient 
to remove the political barriers, by which 
that freedom is restrained, but, until that 
period shall arrive, it must not be forgotten 
that the age of reason was not the sera of 
political or moral wisdom, nor did it intro- 
duce peace or liberty into any nation or 
Society which bent 'the knee before its 
altar. When other states shall deem it 
expedient to expose to common use the 
local advantages which they severally enjoy,* 
it may then be essential to consider the 
propriety of pursuing the same path, but it 
is more than questionable how far it would 
be discreet in this country, at the present 
moment, to set the example. For my own 
part, when I reflect on the beneficial nature 
and the ascertained advantages of the ma- 
nufacture of wool to this country,* and when 
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* Lord Sheffiei^o^ in his report of the proceedings oC 
the meeting at Lewes Fair, on the26th July, 1816, p. 13, 
feAy«, ^' We should always rertiember that the profit on 
t^e manufacture is^fioe time$ its mt^h'tu on tii^e^^rt 
qfihe raw materkU*^' Admitting the truth of this po» 
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I wiiWBt to 1k« length of time during' whiclji 

n il I I 1 1 I.I     

sition, we must tnake some distinction between the 
different sorts of wooL ' The most profitable to our ma- 
nufacture is undoubtedly the Long Combing Wobl^ and 
but for this^ the average o( which his Lordship speakf 
would be at a far lower estimate; indeed, the long 
combing wool when made into certain articles by a 
skilful workman, becomes worth fifteen or twenty times 
what it was worth in its raw state. This arises princir 
pally, if not entirely^ from the length and strength of its 
, liaic, in^ which it is superior to every other wool yet 
discovered in any part of the world. 

In page 21 j his Lordship says, that ^^'thehng-woohd 
^^ fleece on an average will weigh from eight to ten 
^' pouncb : the fine South Down will weigh from one 
^' and a half to two and a quarter ;" and, after obserr- 
ing that the light fleece might continue to be raised on 
the South Downs and similar soils, but not on rich and 
enclosed lands, he adds, ^^it cannot be doubted that the 
^^ heavt^ hng'Wooled fleeces would produce to the far m* 
. ^' ers more than double the profit of ike short or fine 
. ^^ wooled,'^ 

In p. 23, his Lordship states that " at Hereford fairy 

^' on the \st July^ IS 16, Roland Wool sold from nme^ 

^^ teen^pence farthing to twenttf -three pence per pound: 

^^ Spanish Rifland cross^ from two shillings and four^ 

' ^^ pence three^farthings to two shillings and eight'penee 

^^ three-farthings ; and the best-Spanish at two shillings 

^^ and ekven^pence ha'penny per poundJ*^ According 

to these statements of his Lordship, nine pounds are the 

fair average weight of a fleece cut from a long-wooUd 

sheep^ and one shilling and six*pence was offered for it 

ai Ashfordfmr by the manufacturer and refused by the 

famiier,>and twa pounds is the full average weight of a 

South Dov^fleeee: hatas his Loi^dship quotes- no price 

' for Sviftth D0W1I w^ 'a£fd as its qui^y ii^^tiot^eqtiiii to 
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they have been appreciated and adBHOAV^ 

Rylftnd, which is the finest cloathing wool produced on 
any indigenous sheep of the island, I shall) with the 
Tiew of placing the relative importance of which the 
ezclusiye possession of these two classes of wool ^.re to 
the country, on its most unexceptionable groqnd, allot 
to the short wool rather a higher price than any which 
his Lordship quotes, tiz. three shillings per poundy 

and then the cs^lculation will stand thus : 

£ s. d. 
A hng»wooled sheep produces 9/6. at If, fid. =0 : iS : 6 
A ihort'WOOled sheep produces ^Ib, at 3f . s= : ' 6 : 

Balance in favor of the hng^wool Aeece. ... ; 7 : 6 

 — "I 
But the gain which the country obtains \)y 

the growing and manufacturing at home of a 
long combing fleece is, according to his Lord- 
ship's data, as follows. 

By the farmer for gramng it . . £0il3:Q 

3y the mmufacturer for working 
it up , 2:14:0 
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whilst the best short^'SMoled c\o2Lih\r\g fleece, 
would be thirty shillings ^ which is much be- 
yond what two pounds of South Down wool 
produces in any regular manufactured article* 
I shall therefore calculate the fleece of short 
cloathing wool at three times the price I have 
allowed it in its raw sta^, which is the ex- 
treiHe value at which it can be placed, and 
then the calculation will stand thus : 

By the farmer for growing it . . j^O : 6 : 

By the manufacturer for working 

it up 0: 12 : 

JOaving a l^alance in favor of ^ehng comk^ 
'in^ Jfeect jb^ifig ke]^ at h^me far th$ mih 
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ni/ffacturer of , .......£3:9:6 
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ledgedhy all ike &aiiight»neA statesmeB^ 

A more detailed statement might be made witk par* 

ticulars and facts in elucidation ; but I am disposed t^ 

think the result would not materially differ from that 

at which the weights and prices quoted by his Jjordshipj 

would enable us to arrive, A considerable portion of 

wool which passes under the denomination of long^ \$ 

not of the combing sort^ which the^foreigner is alone 

anxious to obtain from uIb, which is grown only in thia. 

country, and one pack of which will enable him to work 

up two packs of his own^ so as to ritalour manufactured 

articles in the continental markets. Hence, as he can* 

not equal our manatactures without our wool, he may 

rery well afford to giye dQU^Ie the sum for it which the 

British workman pays, or can afford to pay ; aUd con* 

sequently he will, without any hesitation, offer to th^ 

grower of it a price far beyond that which he obtains 

from the manttf%ctarer at home ; and the temptation to - 

sell is so great that it cannot excite astonishment if th^ 

grower or holder of such wool should be blind to the 

injury sustained by his country, in consequence of the 

disposal of it to a stranger. It is nevertheless as obriouSi 

as that two and two make four, that by the exportation 

of it at double the price which the manufacturer at home ^ 

pays for it^- a profit is obtained by the farmer of thirteen 

sMilings and six^penoe, and a Iqm is sustained by the 

country from its not being worked up at home, oij^ftjfr 

four skiUttigs; in addition to the manufacturer andhif 

family being depriyed of their healthful and profitable 

occupation. This system surely never can be sanctioned 

or even seriously entertained, and although it may in* 

deed b& urged that goTemment might obtain aid by 

difiding the gain with the farmer; yet a duty of tw 

shittmgs and nine*penee so brought into the coffers o^ 

ih? state, would famish very inadequate means to relieve 

the miwiiffictiirer from hif dMreu, ^d the cxmUxy 
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Mrhohave been eiitruBted with the direction 

woulcf still sustain a loss of fartif •seven MhiUmgt and 
fkree^pence on the exportation of eferj sucli fleece. 

Nor would the mischief terminate here, for to adaiit 
a foreign competition .for such wool would not only 
vaise the price of the wool itself to the manuCactnrer at 
home, bat, in a proportionate degree, advance the price 
of all the articles manufactured from it to the consameis 
at home, and so far diqfiintsh the means of the great Inilk 
of our population to assist the revenue of the coantiy* 
It would at the same time totally exclude the sale 
of them upon the continent, becanse the price of .our 
wool would be so reduced by mixing it with a doable 
quantity of wool grown there, that the articles* made 
altogether from our wool would stand • no chance with 
theirs in their own markets, and thereby this coootry 
would be depHred of any adfantageous return in foreign 
produce, useful to our manufacturers and to our general 
commerce, or productive to our revenue. 

H!s Lordship's plan of* introducing different bneeds of 
sheep into situations to which they have not been accus- 
tomed, involves a question foreign to that which is now 
before us, and it would be a great presumption in me to 
give' an ophiion upon it. I may be- permitted, however, 
to remark that the sheep which feed od the shortest 
pasture, generally produce the finest wool and most 
delicate mutton, and those wMch<eat the longest grass, 
generally have the longesli wool, and the largest and 
fattest carcase, and as no alteration* in the laws of our 
icdiimtry will change the fundamental laws of nature, it 
may, on the present occasion, be well worthy of enquiry 
what becomes of the flesh of this our mo^t'Taludble 
sheep. We do not find it- upon the tables of the rich and 
luxurious,' although it yields to the country the best afnd 
most profitable wool ; but It is the food piinoipallfof 
the lower and most laborious orders <^ 0oc$iety^ «ad 
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of cfdr iitikif^, ttamdty; siwcfe' the reign of 
King Efl\^arf the ThM,* I cannot per- 
suade myself thdt His Majesty's ministers 
If ill encourage, or Patliament dire<Jt, any 
alteration in the present system, and it i$ 
anxiously 16 be hoped that the i proprietor* 
of land will/for their own interest/ as well 
as from more worthy motives, renounce the 
idea of Seeking relief in • measures which 
must inevitably compel the manufaetu!*er 
of wool, in his own defence, to expose in 
detail to public view the secrets of his 
trade, and the hidden means* by which he 
has been hitherto enabled, and yet con- 
tinues to contribute, in an especial manner, 
to the wealth and prosperity of his country. 
So long as" the manufacturer shall honour- 
tibly pay f<or the wool which he vporks up 
in his traded and for the other productions 

itntmgst these the laanalkctureF and kis famUy who work 
up the ^ool, are found to .consume a large portion of 
this mutton ; and hence I think it may be fairly inferred^ 
that by diminishing the growth of -this sort of wool, ^r 
fay e:qiorti«g it to other countries I4 an unmanufactured 
SEtatOy the manufacturer would be impoTerished, and 
though the farmer should find a better market for hia 
nwoly he itouM find a worse market for ms- mutton. 

* See A}>pendix B* 
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of the Mil which he cdufumes in his family, 
the owners of land cannot have any pre* 
tension for asking leave to export a single 
lock of wool^ nor are they justified in pro^ 
posing to Parliament a duty on the impor- 
tation of foreign wool, (either as an article 
of revenue^ or for the purppse of raising 
the price of their own wool to the manu-. 
facturcr,) or in obstructing^ by any other 
measure, the f^ee importation , of foreign 
wool into the country, yntil .they have 
previously demonstrated to Parliapaent and 
to His Majesty's Ministers, in the most 
complete and unanswerable manner, that 
they are greatly ityured by the rearing and 
pasturing cfshe^p^ and that the price which 
they obtaiti for wool, mutton^ and other 
productions of the land^ is not sufficient' 
to encourage them to breed and rear the 
animal. If they are of opinion that they 
can employ their land with more advantage 
to themselves than by feeding sheep upon 
it, they are at faU liberty to do so, withqut 
requiring the interference of Parliament 

or an alteration in the laws of the land : 

« • 

the manufacturer of woqI is not desirous tQ. 
trench upon that liberty, nor does he com-- 
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blain of the restrictions whicb public poli-i 
cy has laid upon him. Bounties have been 
granted^ and wisely grtoted, to the manu- 
facturers of flax and hehip^ with the iriew 
to furnish employmentfcAr our fellow-sub- 

r • • •  

jects iti 'Scotland and Ireland^ but the 
woollen manufacturer asks no such assist- 
ance to encourage him to work up foreign 
Wool into articles fit for foreign markets, 
nor does he object t6 any tissistance which 
the prudence of P^rliariietii or of His Ma* 
jesty's Ministers may deem it expedient td 
grant to the agriculturist, in order to en- 
courage him to increase the number oif 
sheep in thiscountry: if indeed more en- 
couragement than his manufacturing bro- 
ther can give him, be requisite. With all 
due respect to the judgment of others, 
I am inclined to believe that it would be 

« 

a far wiser plan to grant to the grower 
of wool, a bounty for every animal of the 
species which should be reared and clipped 
in the kingdom, than to permit a single 
sheep or fleece to be exported in an un- 
mpijufactured state, or to check, in any 
manner whatever, the free admission of all 
kinds of wool into the country from every 
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part of the globe. That which amv^ Id 

^^^ • • 

England^ and. can be purchased at such i^ 
price aa to enable the British. workman.suai 
ceasfully to meet in'Openmarketp the. goody 

« 

manuCactuned on the continei^t^ will be 
worked up in thi» cpuntry and ^sold, to 
fpreiguers; and Ineed.nptto,ob^rve^ that 
whatever profit may be tbM$ gainedi adds 
to the general wealthy str^ng^b, . an^ hapr 
pinr;^ A>f, the realm^ of ;wlrich advantages 
the ow|ier of la^d acquires his full pror 
portion in cojprimon withi the rest. Wools 
regularly imported^ seldom: or never int^r^ 
fere with, the sale of our native sort^ and 
even when those which assimilate nearest 
to them in quality^ are worked up in th^ir 
»tead^ it is on account of their price being 
lower than that at which the holder of 
British wool chuses to sell his own,. Such 
a competition will occasionally excite un^ 
pleasant feelings in the mind of the owne^ 
pf land, but it certainly ought not to have 
this effect, for it is a positive proof that ha 
obtains from, the manufacturer every thing 
th*t he can reasonably, require,, since, h^ 
receives as much, for his w-ool upon, th^ 
^K>t on which it Js growi^ as the foreigner 
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does: fox thht of ^milur qviaMty> whea $9A^ 
died with chargf&s of keigkU insurawcev and 
coaunisi^ion^ andperh^^ps^vith a heavy duty 
paid upon its value before its-exportaJtio^^ 
from its native plaoe^ 

Let me also here he permitted jto observe, 
that wool which is broughfc into this coun- 
try for sale and which doei* not precisely 
suit our manufacturem^ either on aecount 
of quality or price^ cannot- be withdrawn 
from it without having previously produced 
great national advantagie^ for it , is offered 
to our manufactuners at their own doofSj 
who, if they do not become purchasers^ 
acquire, at all events^ . i^ gratoitous know-^ 
led^ of the price and quality of. the raw 
material, of which the manufactured articles 
they have to rival on the, Continent and in 
other parts of the globe, are coinposed> 
and if they think iSt to purchase the article^ 
they are enabled to buy it at a lower price 
than they could otherwise procure it, un- 
less they were on the spot on which it ac- 
tually grows: nay> sometimes even at a 
cheaper rate Uian if they were on the 
spot, for the consignor cannot have any 
other indcM^ement to remove it from this 
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tnnrket^ after it has once arrived^ tkan the 
Certainty of obtaining a better price for it 
at some other place^ and as such a step al* 
ways occasions additional charges, he will, 
as a matter of common precaution, take 
them into his calculation, previous to the 
remoral of his wool. t3ut supposing that 
the free admission of fordgn wool into this 
country should be unattended by any of 
these advantages, and that it should be re-' 
exported almost immediately after having 
been landed^ yet the charges of insurancCi, 
landing, Warehousing and re*shipping,.are 
a* gain to the country^ which ought not td 
be lightly estimated* 

But the manufacturer of our native wool 
claims from Government the preservation of 
it for his use on higher principles, for, by 
the statute law of the landy he is confined to 
its soil J for the express purpose of working 
up the wool which grows upon it, and it 
seems to me that this wool cannot, ujpoit 
any just or moral principle, be permitted ta 
go out of the country in an unmanufactured 
state, without allowing the manufacturer to 
follow it, or without obliging the grower 
and exporter of it maintain him and^his 
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children. To the latter alternative^ I take 
it for granted^ the owner of land would not 
readily accede, and I trust that his Majes- 
ty's ministers will never acquiesce in any 
measures, the effect of which will be to de- 
prive the nation of its most useful and 
industrious inhabitants, nor suffer them to 
stand in need of that article, in the manu- 
facture of which they and their families 
have been, as it were, born and bred, for 
the mere purpose of trying an experiment 
or reducing into practice the speeulations of 
theorists : for if Great Britain is to remain a 
free and powerful nation, which, under the 
blessing of God, I trust it will for many 
ages, the Legislature will assuredly pause 
before any thing is pernutted to be done^ 
the result of which may be to destroy in 
any respect whatever, the means which 
have raised us to that high and enviable 
situation in which Providence has now 
placed us in the rank of nations. 

The natural advantages we enjoy, are 
too well known and felt by all to require 
any description of them on this occasion, 
but one peculiar benefit attached to our 
insular situation is, that whilst it enables 

c 
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US to prevent the manufacturer from 
leaving his country^ it at the same time, 
preserves the article for which he is de- 
tained in it^ with equal security for the use 
of himself and his descendants. He is thus 
enabled to contribute to the expenses of 
the state, to assist in the maintenance of 
the poorer classes, and to rear up a healthy, 
industrious^ and independent race, attached 
by every natural and rational principle to 
their native land, its government, its re^ 
Hgion^ and its laws. 
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APPENDIX, 



Note A. 



Amongst the tariouis animais with which divine Pro^ 
Vidence has stored the world for the use of man^ nooe if 
to be found more innocent, more useful or more Taiuable 
than the Sheep. The sheep supplies us with food and 
cloathing, and finds ample employment for our poor 
at all times and seasons of the year, whereby a variety 
of manufactures of woollen cloth is carried on without 
interruption to domestic comfort and loss to friendly 
society or injury to health, as is not the case with many 
other occupations. Every lock of wool that i^rows oa 
its back, becomes the means of support to staplers, dyers, 
pickers, scourers^ scribblers, carders, combers, spinners, 
spoolers, warpers, queelers, weavers, fullers, tuckers, 
bnrlers, shearmen^ pressers, clothiers, and packers, who, 
one after another, tumble and toss, and twist and bake 
and boil, this raw material till they have extracted a 
livelihood out of it; and then comes the merchant, who, 
in his[ turn, ships it (in its highest state of improvement) 
to all quarters of the globe, from whence he brings back 
every kind of riches to his country, in return for this 
Valuable commodity which the sheep affords. 

Besides this, the useful animal after being deprived of 
his coat, produces another against the next year, and 
when we are hungry and kill him for food, he gives us 
his skin to employ the fellmongers and parchment-ma- 
kers, who supply us with a durable material for securing 
our estates, rights, and possessions!^ and if our enemies 
(ake the field against us, with a powerful instrument for 
rousing our courage to repel their attacks. When the 

c2 
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fprcbment-inaker bas imken as moch of the iLin as k^ 
can use, the glue-maker comes after and picks up every 
morsel that is left, and Aeiewith iopjplies a material for 
the carpenter and cabinet-maker, which they cannot do 
without, and which is essentially necessary before we 
can have elegant furniture in our houses : tables, chairs, 
looking-glasses, and a hundred other articles of con- 
venience : and when the winter nights come in, while 
we are depriyed of the cheering light of the sun, the 
sheep supplies us with an artificial mode of light, where- 
in we preserre erery pleasure of domestic society, and 
with the assistance of which we can continue our work, 
or write or read, and improye our mind^ or enjoy the 
social mirth of our tables. Another part of the slaugh- 
tered animal supplies us with an ingredient necessary for 
making good common soap, a usefnt store for producing 
cleanliness in every famiTy, rich or poor. Neither need 
the horns be thrown away, for they are converted by 
the button-makers and turners into a cheap kind of but- 
tons, tips fbr bows, and many useful ornaments. From 
the very trotters an oil is ^tracted^ useful for many pur- 
poses, and they aflbrd good food when baked in an oven. 
Even the bones are useful also, for by a late invention 
of Dr. HIggins, they ar^ found, when reduced to ashes, 
to be an useful and essential ingredient in the composi* 
tion of the finest artificial stone, in ornamental work for 
chimney-pieces, cornices of rooms, houses, &c. which 
renders the composition more dlirable by effectually^ pre- 
venting its cracking. 

If it is objected to the meek inoffensive creature, that 
he is expensive while living, in eating up our grass, &c* 
it may be answered that it is quite the contrary, for he 
can feed where every other animal has been before him, 
and grazed all he could find, and that if he takes a little 
grass on our downs, or in our fields, he amply repays us 
fbr every blade of grass in the richness of the manure he 
teaves behind him. He protects the hands from the cold 
wintry blast, by providing them with the softest leather 



^otes. firery g^entleman is also indebted to him fo^ the 
tieat binding of his books, for the sheath of his sword, 
and fbr cases for his instruments ; in short, not to be 
tedious in mentioning the' various uses of leather, there 
is hardly any furniture or utensil of life but the sheep 
fiofntributes to render either more useful, convenient, or 
ornamental. — Bnc^ctopte^a Sritaruucay ArticU Sheep. 



Note B. 

■t 

EmU-ad prnn.^ Speech of 4he frenrnt Lord Oki^ 

JaHioB 0f the Court 0f Kimg* Bnieft, hitfifre th^ 

Hmse of Lonk, ift 1«00, ^om ^Ous 4tatjeU ^the 

^ TiiiB 16 not a «ew <timde, nor h it only a o^mpaau 
iaveiy jtnoieat tnu^; IhM: it is the most lUMnent «tt4 
Hiie most important tiade which the oofmtry possessor 
which is, as my I^ord Hi^e eiAls ft, «< Tlie basis Of ttil 
j9m commerce."— ^It it that to which tlie eai'lieflt ai>d 
aMit anxious attmitioa «f Pai^liament has been aft a3t 
'tinies directed, in a ^vanety of regulations, adopted in« 
4eed acoovdnig to iuctuating -systems of policy at ^^ 
feraat periods, but for a period now of more tfami two 
Irnndtf d years steadily directed to ^one point, stend&y 
locking at the exclusiire maiiufacture ^f our nadfe wool, 
ta tbe fined principle and polar star of tmr vommerciaA 
spHem ; the principle ^mnf tlAt this rtm material, ea^ 
faille of iMing maaiifaotuned to w «nich advantage, cons 
triiMMringiii ad many various ways to the resources, ad^ 
vantage, and ooMeqnenoe t>r the state, as for as reganh 
ifreiga pow«re^ -iiip^yitig so abonditetly tlie materi4ti 
iBi f^wmgfhj bfl4li In tmpeet ^^popvlation and ^tiaiiOB 
4o oiarsekm^ Khimki %e teoMnwrnica^te to mj olhetr 
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'^ This valiulble article of trade was first takea notice of 
in our Statutes, I beliefe, in the time of Edward the Firsts 
Our statutes of which we have any account, go so little 
beyond that period, that we are not able to state much 
of what had been done upon the subject before. Lord 
Hale, who has pursued that subject, as he has all others, 
with an industry of research and an accuracy of inTCStif 
gation peculiar to that great man, finds that in 13 Edward 
I. there was, iof the first time, a grant to the crown of a 
duty upon wool, wool felts, &c. for at that time, in the 
infancy of our commerce, it was the policy of this country 
to permit wool to be exported, and it then, for the first 
time, became the subject of financial regulation, and a- 
source of revenue to the crown* At that time, when 
there was no adequate consumption for such an article, 
it nnist haTe perished and been useless to eyery bo^ if 
Its export had not been allowed ; but the export of a 
raw material capable of being manufactured in the coun» 
jtry, is only allowable upon any just principleB of p<ditical 
K^ason, in the very infancy and feebleness of oatioaal 
poBimerce ; from the moment it can be manufactured at 
home, it becomes the policy of/the country to apply the 
labour, the skill, and the industry of its subjects upon 
fhe material itself, and to export it at last in the most 
iidfanced and perfect state of workmanship, hating em- 
bodied in it the wages paid for all the labour, skill, and 
industry of the inhabitants of the country which have 
been employed upon it, comprehending of course, the 
taxes paid to the state itself by the manufacturers and 
others who hare earned the wages, which constitute so 
.considerable a part of the price of the article exported. 
Jt was not till a later period of our history that we luure 
been fully able to adopt that policy; but, in the time of 
>|klward III. we find several statutes totally prohibiting^ 
jnnder enormous penalties, the exportation of wool. In 
.11 : Edward JII. the exportation of wool, by denizens or 
.strangers, is forbidden, und^ pam. of death. In the 
15 : Edward III. a change of policy seems io hate tabm 
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^kee, and liberty was then gireii to all* merchants to 
eiport ^ools, paying the ancient customs. Within a 
short period afterwards, by the statute of the Staple, 
27 : Edward III. c. 1 and 3, merchant strangers were 
allowed to buy wools at the staples to transport them ; 
bttt by c. 3, English, Welch, and Irish were prohibited 
to transport wools, under pain of death and loss of goods 
and lands. Afterwards by the statute of 38 : Edward III. 
e. 6, the penalty of death upon transportation of wool 
was repealed, but the forfeiture of lands and goods was 
continued in force ; and from that period to the present, 
British w^ool has been, with little interruption, the sub- 
ject of general prohibition as an article of export. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, the exportation of live sheep was 
also prohibited with a view to prevent the carrying the 
original foundation of the manufacture itself out of tl^e 
country. This was prohibited by the penalty of loss of 
land, and by other penalties. 

^* From that time down to the last statute, the 12th of 
Charles II. the exportation of wool has been the subject 
of repeated prohibitions, under several heavy penalties, 
which have continued unrepealed from that time to the 
present moment. Thus it has been the steady policy of 
this country from the time of queen Elizabeth at least ; 
for in the time of her predecessor, Mary, we lost, by the 
capture of Calais, the last foreign staple for our wool 
which was fixed at that place. Since that time it has 
been the continued and invariable policy of the most en^ 
lightened statesmen in all periods of our history, to ap« 
propriate exclusively the wool of our country to the 
looms of our own manufacturers, to work it up wholly 
ourselves^ and to weave, if I may say so, the wages of 
our skill and of our labour into its very fabric, and make 
the foreign consumer pay the price of that skill and 
labour, together with the taxes of the manufacturer into 
the bargain : when I say it has been the policy of the, 
most enlightened statesmen upon this subject, I allude 
parUcularly to a letter of advice written by the great 
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Lord Bacoa to Sir Ge^tye Villierti wlw Wit At <1m* 
time immediately about to be eksTated bj bit t o To roig n 
king James tbe First to the high itatioa and digoiiies kt 
afterwards io long held. — It is a letter fall of the souad* 
est and best instruction^ io.all points calculated lo ^« 
pare and fit him for the eiercise of the high public dtfdet 
which he was about to have in charge. Among other 
things, in addressing his adfioe to the future Minister of 
his Sorereign upon the subject of our commerce) and in 
speaking of this feiy trade^ he emf^iatically recommeada 
the encouragement of our woolen maautactures in the 
following terms : — ^^ Let us advance the native conrauM 
dities of our own kingdom^ and employ our own coun- 
trymen before strangers : let us turn the wools of the 
lands into cloths and stuffs of our own growth ; it wouicl 
set many thousand hands on work^ and thereby oue ol 
the materials would by industry be multiplied to five^ 
ten, and many times to twenty-live times more in the. 
valqe being wrought." 

^^ This line of policy fr<Hn the time when it was thus 
recommended^ bas^ as far as we can trac^ it in our statute 
book, been regularly ahd uniformly observed ever sfucfe, 
and it would heretofore have seemed a sort of political 
heresy of no very venial kind^ to have intimated a doubt 
whether permitting tiie exportation of this most valuable 
raw material, would be injurious to the ititerests of our 
country." 
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Extract from the Speech qf the present Vice'ChancelloTp 

Vpon the same occasion. 

^^ Your Lordsliips will remember upon what high 
authority and what, renerable ground this system <»( 
policy is founded, even in the earliest period of our 
manufactures, before it was known that ail the wool 
produced in this country could be worked up in the 
kingdom; when it was only for the purpose of encou* 
raging what was so much wished, — in the confidence 
that a strict prohibition of the export might ultimately 
effectuate that great object of the nation's hope. The 
proyident wisdom of the le^slature, with perseyering 
steadiness, adopted this system : neither was it the system 
of one period, or of one reign, but the subject of an uni- 
form series of acts of parliament passed from time to 
time at distant interrals, in the course of no less than 
fifteen different reigns. All the wisest statesmen who 
hare sat in both houses of parliament, have given it 
the sanction of their approbatory judgment; taking to 
their aid all the wisdom of their ancestors, and what 
was still a better test and better criterion of true policy, 
all that the experience of the nation had discovered 
, to have been the effect of mischief from the relaxation^ 
and of benefit from the continuance of this system; 
they have uniformly persevered in the same constant 
maxim, to keep the wool of Great firitain at home, to 
encourage the manufacture of it at home, as the native 
commodity of the kingdom, and the' basis of all its 
trade and commerce. So early as the reign of Edward 
the First, one of the wisest princes, as Lord Hale 
states, that ever ruled this kingdom, a prociamatum 
issued to prohibit the export of wool, in order to rescue 
from the hands of foreigners, the 'woolen trade, which 
was at that time, from a contrary practice, falling into 
them, and to endeavour, if pbsuble^ to restore this valu- 
able trade to the fleurishiiig state in which it had existed 
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ill the re^jMof Heniy the Second and Richwd the FinL 
The neceMitj of the times, I admit, procured a tem- 
porary relaxation of this salutary policy, in order to 
procure a rerenne upon the grant of licenses for the ex* 
portation of wool. But what was the consequence ? — 
The immediate decline of the trade' of this country, and 
a transfer of it to foreign nations : the infariable effect 
wheneTcr this mischievous traffic was permitted. His- 
torians state, that when for the sake of the subsidy, 
improTidently granted to James the First, the export 
of wool was permitted, the consequences were, that trade 
languished, the industrious manufacturer migrated to 
another country, and those who were out of employ, staid 
at home and contributed mainly to the dreadful troubles 
which ensued. It was soon found necessary from dear- 
bought experience, to restore the ancient policy, and 
accordingly the prohibition of the exportation of wool 
made one of the first acts of the restoration, a wise and 
popular act, (the ISth of Charles the Second.) — My 
Lords, the great men who restored the monarch to his 
throne, who, at the same period, provided for the naval 
strength of the kingdom, by the important act of navi- 
gation which laid the basis of our maritime and com- 
mercial power and wealth, with the same provident 
wisdom, established the restoration of the internal trade 
and manufactures of the kingdom, by reviving the pro- 
hibition on the export of wool. The grounds of this 
measure are stated in the preamble of the act, ^^ For 
the better preventing the losses and inconveniencies which 
have happened by and through the secret and subtile 
exportation of wool out of the kingdom, and for the 
better setting to work the poor people and inhabitants 
of the kingdom, and to the intent, that the full and best 
use an^ benefit of the principal native commodities of 
the kingdom, may redound to, and be unto and amongst, 
the subjects and inhabitants of the kingdom, and not 
unto any foreign states." In another act the export of 
wool is stated to be productive << of the great decay of 
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4lie woolen manufactares^ the rain 4>f many families, and 
the destruction of the nayigation and commerce of the 
kingdoiDi." 

^^ The preserration and existence of the most ancient 
manufacture of Great Britain is threatened, — the great 
basis, as my Lord Hale has said", of all its commerce, 
which has stood by her for all ages, and afforded strength, 
and rigour, and life to her exertions throughout all the 
vicissitudes of times, in all our wars and all our exigen- 
cies. In the easiest* periods of our history, this has 
been the pride and strength of Great Britain. — It was 
the great resource, by the help of which the three 
Edwards contended successfully against the power of 
France. It is still the faithful protector and support of 
the country in the present arduous conflict with the 
same inveterate enemy : maintain it then, as the best and 
surest source of the wealth and strength of Great Britain. 
It has been hitherto, in every age, and under every reign, 
the ruling policy, and the wisdom of the legislature, to 
protect this native commodity and manufacture by the 
safeguards it has thrown round them. — Under this salu« 
taiy system of laws, the manufacture has grown up to 
its present size, and by means of its aid. Great Britain 
has become the mighty nation it now is." 
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NotcC. 

Letter from Mr. Jawu$ Buekoffto Mr. M^ilmd. 

<< Dear Sir, 

^^ Tflv alteratioos which have been pro- 
posed in Parliament respecting the laws for regulating 
Wool and the Woolen Trade, constitote two distinct 
points : both of them for the avowed purpose of relieTing 
agricultural distress. 

^^ One, a duty on the importation of foreign wool^ to 
encourage the growth of fine wool in this country ; the 
other, to allow the exportation of native wool under cer« 
tain duties and restrictions, so as to render the growth 
of wool more profitable to the farmer, by opening to 
hira the continental markets. I shall, at your desire, 
give you my opinion upon these two points. 

^' According to returns made to the House of Com- 
mons, it appeared that the importation of wool in the 
years 1814 and 1815 was double what it was in 1807 
and 1810, and X believe there is no doubt but that in 
the last year, the importation decreased in the same ratio* 
The quantity imported in 1815 was 14|991,553 lb* 
Reduce this one half, and it will make the average an- 
nually imported; the quantity (hen would be about 
7,500,0001b.* and at the average value of 4s per lb. 
would produce j^ 1,500,000, and which, according fo 
Lord Sheffield's estimate, giving to the country a profit 
equal to its import price, it follows that j^ 1,500,000 is 
gained by the manufacture from foreign wools. As a 
matter therefore of account, it will be for consideration, 
if any duty can possibly be laid on the importation of 
wool, that will secure so large a sum to the country. 

^^ By evidence given before the House of Commons it 
appears, that the wool grown in England is about 600,000 
packs annually, equal to 144,000,000 lb., of which two- 

* The quantity of wool imported, according^ to the Custom 
House returns^ in the ye&r eading 5th January, 1817, wat 
V 1 7,864 ib. 
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thifdi cwM btod rf ahort ctotliiag wo»l ; im^air^, k^g 
combiiig wool. Th« diort wool would be aJbov^ 
96,000,000 lb.» a peat part of wUck (about tw<KtbMs) 
is of quaUtie« that caaaoi be interfered witk by aaj 
foreign wool; consequently a duty is proposed to be 
laid on all tbe wool imported for the sake of encourag- 
ing: tbe agriculturist» in tbi* pturtion of tiidir produce |- 
hut it is impossible that wool either in quantity or qua* 
lity can be grown in this country^ thai can supfdy Urn 
demands of the manufacturers of fine and sipesfiae 
woolen goods. If therefore the real object in this men* 
sure, ia to increase the public revenue, it may as well 
be done by a direct tax upon each coat ae by atax upon 
the raw material of which that CiMit is made. In ofder 
to protect the exporter of superine cleth, and to pre* 
serve the foreign demand, it is pioposed to aUow a 
drawback on exportation, equal to the duty paid on tim 
wool. It would be imposfiMe to distinguish the relatiTe 
quantities of foreign and English wool in a piece of 
cloth. The drawback would be claimed on a orach 
greater proportion df foreign wool than was really used, 
and would probably take from the public purse more 
tl^ui the duty raised on the importation. The probable 
consequence would therefotebe. that government would 
eTentuaUy disooatinue the drawback, but might con* 
tinue the tax, and if the manufacturer of superfine ctotb 
is to pay a heavy duty on his raw material, how will it 
be possible for him to continue the struggle which it 
now making to compete with the foreign manufacturer } 
There are few markets on the coatinei|t of Europe in 
which we are not undersok^ in superfine cloths and 
cassimeres. The machinery which hitherto has given ua 
many advantages in this branch of our manufacture, is 
now in general use on the continent, and foreigners 
have great advantages from their proximity to the come* 
tries where the wool is grown, and to the markets for 
consumption^ as well as in low wages, rent, and water* 
falls, which reader the application of steam lest neccs* 
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mrj. It tberefoie appears that a t«K on ihe importa^od 
of wool would dottroj this branch «f oar foreign trade t 
it wooid be a bonntj and enconrag ement -to the foreign 
nannftictnrers In the ^ane ratio as it would be injnriOns 
to the English. 

<^ Bad iiowerer as the consequence of this tnx would 
be, it would be far less prejudicial than the repeal of 
the prasent laws which prohibit .tfaeexportation of natlte 
wooU — ^It most appear evident to every man of c^nfinon 
sense, that tliose manu&ctdres are the lAost beneficial 
to a country, which encourage industry,- morality and 
virtne, giro the most employment, and leave the greatest 
profit to the country. 

^ It is not my business to^ enter into an argument 
with respect to the present mode of working up wool, for 
it Is foreign to the immediate object under consideration, 
but the result arising to the country betwixt the present 
and former system of manufacturing the long combing 
wool, i4>pears to me Injurious both in a moral and com- 
mercial point of view. 

^f Our statute book shews in a reiy strong light die 
importance which formerly attached to this most valu- 
able branch of our commerce. — Not only was the ex- 
portation of wool and woolen yam prohibited under the 
severest penalties and punishments, but in order to secure 
to the country all the labour that could possibly be be-' 
stowed upon it, heavy penalties were laid, to prevent 
the exportation of cloth unbarbed or unshorn : our an- 
cestors not only secured to the country the manufacture 
of the raw material of its own growth, but even every 
process by which employment could be given to its 
inhabitants, and the value of that material increased ; 
and as some descriptions of wool were esteemed superior 
to what could be produced in other countries, similar 
penalties attached to the exportation of sheep, and 
masters of ships are prohibited from taking on board 
either lambs or rams even for their provisions, by which 
the. breed of sheep could be carried abroad. 
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<^ The cdnseqaence of these laws, -which in its ht^ 
fancy, fostered and encouiaged the woolen manii&ctiiK^ 
•was, that they raised it to a high jntch of prosperity and 
rendered it highly bi^nefidal to the country.— In case 
these salutary regulations shoidd be repealed, the only 
part of our natire wool that would he exported, would 
•be the long wool used for comlnng, and which, as I hate . 
before stated, is about 48^000,000 lb. ; and according 
to the highest estimate of Iii»d ShefBield^ Would have 
produced to the farmer last year j6 3^600,000, and upon 
his Lordship's own calculation would grre the following 

profit to the country. 

•  - 

^^ To the farmer half the above value ; 
for Lord Sheffield states that the long- 
wooled sheep gives to the fa^rmer twice 
the profit in wool that the South Down 

sheep do jB 1^800,000 

^^ To the manufacturer, four times the 
. value paid for the wool to the farmer . . . 14)400,000 

Total jei6,200,000 

^^ Some kinds of long wool are howevei* increased tei^ 
and even fifteen times in value by manufacture, but 
being desirous of taking Lord Sheffield's estimate as the 
basis, it may be asked, could any duty possibly be im- 
posed equal to this sum ? If the farmer were to get double 
the present price for his wool, and government were to 
impose a duty of Is. 6d. per lb., the loss to the country, 
upon his Lordship's estimate, would be J^6,500,000 
.annually, viz. the difference betwixt the amount for 
which the wool might be sold to the foreigner, with the 
duty imposed by government, compared with the value 
it would have produced when manufactured. As a matter 
of calculation, therefore, it is evident that the exper-> 
tation of wool would be most impolitic. Upon the policy 
of allowing the exportation u>f a raw material of native 
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frowth, eMBtial to tW mamiilMlavQi •# a country, 
mtmy great suthoritiet night be pndaced*- 

<^ Dr. V9kjj u hk exc^ent work, < tke piiBcipl«s 
«f moiml and politicsal PUlcwopbj/ sayi, < Tfce last, tke 
tovrtst, th^ nott diauhaBtngeoot ipeoes of conmeree, 
jb the exportatiaB •! tlie faw aMtenal in retani for 
vrooglit goodi ; as when wool it sent abroad to pmrchaie 
Tobetft ; bides or peHrj tb procme tkoes^ bats, or linen 
cloth. This trade is mJhiaounble to popalation, be- 
canse it leaves no roon or deaiaiid for emplajnent 
either In what it takes out of the coontrj or in what It 
brings in. Its operation on both sides is nozioui ; by 
its export it diminishes the terj subject upon which 
the industry of the inhabitants ought to be exercised ; 
by its import, It lessens the encouragement of that 
industry in the same proportion that it supplies the 
consumption of the country with the produce of foreign 
labour/ 

<^ But there is no occasion to resort to high autho- 
rities ; it requires only an appeal to common sense. If 
a merchant possessed any article of the ralue of £lOO. 
and by a simple process, which would gire employment 
to his serrants, he could raise its value to ^500., would 
It be wise in him to sell it for j|^100. ? Would not all 
his neighbours say he did not understand his business, 
was unfit to manage a mercantile concern, and would 
he not lose both his trade and credit ? But how much 
irore forcible does this case become, when he has no- 
thing to fear from competition? for no other merchant 
could procure the same article. This is the real state 
with respect* to native wool, if it is allowed to be ex-* 
ported. England will be in the place of the ignorant 
and unskilful merchant, and our continental neighbours 
would rejoice at our folly and profit by it. 

** But it is contended that it would be well to remove 
all shackles from trade and allow perfect freedom for 
the Importation and exportation of all commodities. If 
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all eoimtri«t would c^en their ports to free eomsieree^ 
ahd pass no laws which would encourage their own or 
check the trade of their ueighbours, this kingdom by its 
eoterprice and capital might be essentially benefitted by 
i|^ and it might be generally useful ; but that is scarc<*ly 
possible, and certsunly not probable. As therefore com- 
merce must be goyemed by laws, and those will vary 
in different countries, • each state must attend to its own 
interest. 

^' This policy has been pursued by the continental 
powers. In France the exportation of coarse wool is 
strictly prohibited, and fine wool is subjected to heavy 
duties. In Holland and Flanders rery heavy duties are 
imposed. In Spain tiiere is a duty upon, the exports, 
varying from 7d« to Is. per lb., according to the rate, 
of exchange. 

'^ All these laws are made to encourage their own. 
manufactures, and they have succeeded. The Frendt 
and Dutch manufacturers are most formidable rivals^) 
and even the woolen manufactures of Spain are very 
considerable. 

'' In like manner regulations are made to prevent the 

introductioB of English goods into many parts of the 

continent. In some they are strictly prohibited, and it 

would appear that the continental system, commendng 

in the Berlin and Milan decrees, is still kept in force^. 

but with more effect than even during the: late wars ; 

for instead of returning to those xegulations which were 

in existence before the war, the different European go«« 
vernmen ts, all of which had either been supported or 

placed in power by the blOod and treasure of England, 

took measures to attack our trade, 

^^ Scarcely was the ink dry by which the treaties of 

Vienna were signed, ere they all, as if actuated by the 

same motive, resumed their hostile system. Russia, to 

which country an immense trade used to be carried on 

in wpolens, has prohibited the importation of all coarse, 
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dotk by eoonnoui datieft, tSMept wiuit ii ^ideied jij thi^. 
govennnent itself for their owm troopt* 

^' The King of Sardinia, haWog his lialiaB domiidoiUL 
restored to him by British valovr, and Genoa with Ha 
territories added to his kingdom^ has not only deprived 
this oonntr^of some of the great prtril^es she foiltterly 
enjoyed in her commercial tntercouse with Genoa^ bat 
has laid almost prohibitory duties on the importation* of 
English goods. The £mperor of Germany has prohibited 
the introdnction of all woolen and cotton manufacture 
into his Italian states. Other eoantries have adopted « 
similar policy. If therefore the ports of England alone 
were to be op^ed to free trade, we should soon see the . 
raw material of our own growth carried to foreign cotui'* 
trfhsy and wrought up there to the exclusion of our own. 
But there is a much stronger argument against free trade 
in wool 9 Yiz. that the long wool produced in this country 
has never been grown of the same quality elsewhere^ 
except in a small quantity in Flanders, immediately 
opposite our own coast ; we should therefore export, but 
could not import the same material. The climate and soiV. 
of many districts of England are particularly faTourable 
to the growth of this description of wool. The length of 
the staple of foreign wool is about two inches, the length 
of the Lincolnshire wool from Awe to seven and evea 
eight inches. Foreign wool is brittle, it will not bear 
the process of combing ; English wool is more toi^h, and 
19 not only finer and bett^ in appearance, but in reality ; 
this description of wool. too. is most profitable to the 
country, as I have before stated, giving to the farmer 
double the price that he would get for a fleece of South. 
Down or Merino wool, and to the mstmifaetorer, four 
times, and in some cases ten or fifteen times^ the amount 
he could obtain from short clothing wool ; but besides 
this, it is still more valuable if kept at home , because 
without our long wool, the continental manyfacturers 
cannot eqbal us in the stuff goods and others made from 
fine worsted ; and the demand for them is considerable 
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Aod iacreaMOg on the contiiieiit. But if the exportation 

of this wool was permitted, we should part with the diief 

advantage we possess, and give it to our rivals. Our own 

Biaaufacturers likewise take off ail the wool that is pro* 

duced; but if this were not the case, and the stock 

should materially accumulate, it would be bad policy 

under any circumstances to allow the exportation. It has 

bean no uncommon thing for the farmer to have four of 

fire years growth on hand. The pricerhas been very low^ 

iBj^en i5d.per lb. for what now produces Is 6d to 2s. This 

eyil has. always hitherto found its own remedy, and our 

sianufa^turers have sooner or later taken off the stock ; 

but if even this should not be the case for some years 

iii^ther it might be more for the interest of the country 

and, its future prosperity, that the raw material should 

ff9( in their chambers^ or even be burnt, than that it 

should be allowed i» be exported, either in its raw state, 

or spun into yarn and unmanufactured. The grower 

woudd suier a heayy loss by it, but it would only be 

temporary, and would be made gbod in a year or two ; 

thef rcdtef too he would gain by exportation would only 

he temporary, and would probably bring with it distress 

and ruin» By removing our most profitable and useful 

raaanfiBcture to foreign countries, it would compel the 

aiaanfactnrer to go to his parish for relief or to follow 

the raw material; — the farmer and landholder would 

even rejoice to see him leave the country, for their la- 

konr and land must otherwise support him ; and when 

Ae manufacturer is gone, population would soon de* 

crease, and the carcase of the sheep, which is so much 

more valuably. than. the wool, would be unsaleable. We 

are indebted. for our (tfosperity to the security of our 

persons, the jtree eiyoyment of our prc^rty, and the 

impartial admiiiistaratioD of justice ; but we are also in* 

debted to osr mami&ctttres and trade, and if these leare 

us/ onv olJier bleesings and privileges will soon follow* 

It wOMid tliefeCofe Hftfiear that the present laws and re* 
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golations are necessary, and if they are relaxed we shall 
soon see this branch of onr trade decline, and the ex- 
portation lost. Our ancestors always cherished it with 
the greatest care, and whenerer these laws have come 
under consideration in later times, their necessity hat 
been supported by the greatest and wisest statesmen of 
which onr history can boast. The Committee appointed 
by the Hoase of Commons in 1816, were aware, that 
whatever might be given in evidence respecting the 
advantages of this branch of onr- manufacture, wonld 
thereby be made known to foreigners, and also fonnd 
that the mannfactnrerr themselves were actuated by thlt 
fear, and declined to give the information they possessed, 
they therefore came to the wise resolution that no part 
of the agricultural distress arose from the price of wool^ 
and upon this ground set the question at rest during 
that session. — ^If those gentlemen who are so anuous 
to obtain these alterations, would consider the wide 
extending consequences of their measures, they must be 
convinced of the ruin they would produce. ' 

^^ Besides the danger of giving information to rival 
manufacturers on the continent, the discussion of the 
question in Parliament, with the least doubt of its re- 
sult, must have an injurioub tendency in other respects; 
What men under this state of uncertainty would emback 
capital or build mills for a manufacture, which depends 
upon the continuance of the present laws? The least 
apprehension upon this question must inevitably paral}'ze 
their exertions. — It is not the woolen manufacture, 
strictly speaking, which is albne benefitted by the pre* 
sent laws ; there is scarce an individual in the country 
who would not be affected by their repeal. How many 
look up to this branch of our trade for a great part of 
their employment ? The engineer, the milUwright, the 
population employed in the iron works, dollieries and 
inland navigation, and almost every other class residing 
in Great Britain ; an& if ybu ^te&d it to those empk»yeA 
in shipping, the effect would be equally injurious. The 
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oil used in the woolen manufacture gives great en« 
conragement to the fisheries ; the shipping that is em« - 
ployed in bringing foreign wool, dying wares, and all 
the Tarietteti of commodities used in this manufacture 
and in taking ott|: the manufactured goods, is much 
greater than would be employed in carrying the wool to 

! the coasts of Holland and France. It is therefore highly 

useful as an encouragement to the shipping interest, 
that great nursery for our brave defenders in war. 

'* The public revenue would lose nearly as much by 
the duties on what is used in the manufacture, as it 
would obtain by the proposed duties on wool ; even the 
post-office would materially suffer from them; the large 
packets bringing foreign orders and taking abroad pat^ 

I terns and invoices of goods imported, amount to no 

! inconsiderable sum. 

^^ The agriculturists themselves would, ere long, feel 
the bad effects of their own measures, to an alarming 
extent ; but the observations you have so ably made on 

I this interesting subject, will surely not only convince 

Parliament of the ruin which would ensue from the pro^- 
posed measures, but even those who are most anxious in 

I promoting them will relinquish their present intentions, 

and not expose the country to the injury which their 
discussion must inevitably produce, by giving important 
information to rival manufacturers on the continent, 
who have already obtained from this country the ma<« 
chinery we have in use, and have induced Englishmen 
in many instances to superintend it ; and also by pre- 
venting the agitation which it must excite on that im- 
mense population employed in the woollen manufacture, 
and whose support in England depends upon the con* 
tinuance of the present laws and regulations 

^' I have the honor to remain, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

" JAMES BISCHOFF*" 

Basinghall Street, Oct. 3, 1817. 

To John Maitland, Esq. M.P. Sfc. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Marpdt of Roekinghamy 
addressed to the Chairman and Committee of the 
Yorkshire Manufacturers. 

<^ I TRUST, Sir, that the warm and decided part which 
I shall take in opposing the rash and dangerous expC' 
dient of an attempt for licence to etport vooi^ doth not 
arise from local prejudices or from local affection.** 

^^ The great distresses and inconveniences which the 
grower of one sort of wool now saffer, principally perhaps 
in Lincolnshire, and in a great degree also in other 
counties, tindoabtedlj require the commiseration of 
every man of common feelings of humanity. Bat, Sir, 
I can by no means assent to a proposition by way of 
remedy, for a new, and what I hope will prore only a 
temporary calamity, when the proposition directly mili- 
tates against the most acknowledged maxim^ that it is 
unwise to export raw materials from a country where 
trade J manufacture^ and industry flourish j and when the 
proposition also goes to sap and undermine that general 
restraint and prohibition of the export of all wool 
which the foresight of onr ancestors had roost wisely 
enacted, and of which the amazing extent^ magnitude 
and importance of the staple manufactory of Englandy 
the woolen trade ^ is now the fruit »^ 

** I earnestly wish, that no degree of wrangle between 
the wool growers and woolen manufacturers might come 
to be agitated in the House of Commons. Howsoever 
* obsolete the ideas of a different interest between the 
landed and the commercial interests in this country may 
sow be supposed to be, yet if this matter is brought 
before Parliament, it is well, if tljis great question of 
state policy doth not degenerate, oris not artfully turned, 
into what will be called a contest between the iiKCerest nf 
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ijhe landed wool growers, and ike interest of the inereliaQt 
and manufacturer of w ool«" 

^^I hope that I shail not find in London, that an^^en* 
ontrugemtni has^ or zeiU be given t» the c^Uetstumfor 
Utense ta e<spori tvoo/.^' 



Note £• 

Evtructifrom Mr, J. B. Sharpens tzto Letters to the 
Earl of Sheffield, ^Sth Oct. 1816. 

^^ It has frequently been argued that whateyer principles 
will apply to the export of one natire commodity, will 
equally apply to any other or to all the produce of the 
land ; that if corn, cheese, and butter be admitted pro* 
per articles of export, so is wool, or any other commo« 
dity whatever ; but this I flatly deny ; butter and cheese, 
when ready for consumption at home, are just as much 
ready for exportation. Corn, also, if exported at all, 
must be sent out as corn; for, surely no man would 
grind it into flour or meal and make it into oat cakes or 
loaves of bread to export it ; and jet, what other ope- 
rations can be performed upon it, after it is threshed 
and brought to market, previous to its actual consump- 
tion. The difference between these articles and wool 
is, that com, butter and cheese, when ready for con- 
sumption, either at home or abroad, have already received 
the benefit of all the labour which can be employed 
upon them ; they are, in short, completely manufactured 
articles, and if the surplus quantity of them can be ad- 
vantageously exported at all, it certdinly can never be* 
sent out of the country with any additional value upon 
it; but not so with wool, — this commodity has acquired 
no additional value from manual labour, beyond the 
simple operation of shearing, wh^en it is in a fit state for 
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Ike use of the maaniactiinn ; theo U it that the beoefichil. 
application of labour may be said to Comoience. I hnow 
DO better way of elucidating and enforcing my argunkeut, 
than by comparing wool with seed-corn, and the woolen 
manufacture with the cultiration of grain; — ^the earth ii 
prepared for the reception of seed by the enclosure of 
the land, ploughing, harrowiag, and manure ; so is the 
woolen manufactory for the reception of its raw mate- 
rials, by the erection of buildings and machinery for the 
▼ariotts operations it is to go through ; — ^the seed is sown, 
and, by the blessing of Proyidence, with due care on the 
part of the farmer, it turns out a good crop, is reaped, 
housed, and threshed, and, in proper time, brought to 
market, and passes into the hands of the corafactor, 
who supplies the miller and baker for home-consumption^ 
and the merchant for export; — just so with the woo],--^ 
it is sorted, combed, spun, wove, dyed, and finished^ 
and passed into the hands of the home merchant, who 
distributes it to the shop-keeper or export-merchant for 
consumption; The farmer has bought his estate, or, 
what is tantamount, he pays the land-owner an equiTa*. 
lent in rent ; he has stocked it at considerable expense^ 
perhaps, and there his principal capital is sunk; — ^the 
woolen manufacturer, too^ has erected his war^ouse, 
his spinning and weaving factories, and dye-houses, and 
filled them If ith steam-engines, and other suitable machi- 
nery, which with the necessary water-courses, tenter- 
grounds, &c. occupy a considerable portion of his capital]; 
-^the farmer pays his labourers for the various operations 
of preparing his ground, sowing, reaping, and threshing; 
-^-^o the woolen manufacturer pays his spinners, weavers, 
dyers, and finishers ; — ^both of them increasing the value 
of the raw material, namely, the seed-corn, and the wool,^ 
by the amount of labour required for the various opera- 
tions they undergo : the comparison holds good through- 
out, and it must never again be attempted to describe 
wool and com as being oh a level, viewing them as art!-* 
ties of exportation." 
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NoteF. 

Slsirad of a Letter from Sir JVaUer Rateigh-ito 

King James the Fn^ii. 

^< Majr it please your Most Excellent Majesty, 

^ There hare been about fourscore thousand un** 
^bvssed and un-djed eloaths yearly transported. > 

^} It is therefore evident, that the kingdom hath beeaa 
yearly deprired of about #£400^000 within these iiTe 
and fifty years, which is near twenty millions that would 
have been gained by the labour of poor workmen in 
that time, with the merchants gains for bringing in 
dying stuffs, and return of cloths dressed and dyed, 
with other benefits to the realm, besides exceeding en* 
largLng of trafiEick, and increase of ships and mariners. 

f' There would hs^ve been gained in that time about 
three millions by increase of custom, upon commodities 
returned for eloaths dressed and dyed, and for dying 
stufis, which would hare more plentifully been brought 
and used for the same. 

• ^^ There hath been also transported in that time yearly 
by bayse, Northern and Devonshire kersies white, about 
\50,000 cloths, counting three kersies to a cloth: 
whereby hath been lost above five millions by those sorts 
of cloths in that time, which would have come to poor 
workmen for their labour, with the customs for dying 
stuffs, and the people's profit for bringing them in, with 
returns of other commodities and freights for shipping. 

^' Bayse are transported white into Amsterdam, and 
there being dressed and dyed, are shipped into Spain, 
Portugal, and other kingdoms, where they are sold in 
the name of Flemish bayse, setting their own town seal 
ufMni them, so that we lose the very name of our home* 
bred commodities, and other, countries get the reputation 
and profit thereof. Lamentable .it is, that .this lan4 
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slioiild be depriyed of so manj aboTe-mentioned mil« 
lioui, and that oar native commodity of cloth, or- 
dained by God for the natural subjects, being so rojral 
and rich itself, should be driven to so small advantage 
of reputation and prait to jcmt Mi^ty and people, and 
so much improved and intercepted by strangers, consi- 
dering that G<k1 hath enabled and given your Majesty 
power to advance dressing and dying, and transporting 
of all your cloths within a year or two; I speak it 
knowf ngly, to shew how it may be done laudably, law- 
fillly, and approved to be honourable, feasible, and 
)iiofilable. 

^ All the companies of your land transport their 
cloths dressed and dyed, to the good of your king- 
dom, exeept the merchant adventurers, whereby the 
'Eastland and Turkey merchants, with other companies^ 
do increase your Majesty's customs by bringing in, and 
apending dying sluffs, md -setting your people on work, 
by dressing before they transport them ; and they might 
increase far more custom to your Majesty, and make 
more profit to themselves and this realm, and set many 
thousands. of poor people more oq work for dresnng 
and dying, and likewise employ more ships and mariners, 
for bringing in dying stuffs, were it not for the merchant 
adventurers, who transport their cloaths white, rough, 
and undressed and un-dyed, into the Low Countriet, 
where they sell them to the strangers, who afterwards 
dtess, dye, and stretch them to such unreasonable 
lengths, contrary to our law, that they prevent and 
fore-stall our markets, and cross the just prohibitions of 
iour state and realm, by their agents and factors lying in 
divers places with our own cloths, to the great decay of 
this kingdom in general, and discredit of our dotha in 
particular. 

<* If this account were truly known, it would be 
found that they make not clear profit only by cloth 
transpMed rough, ufillratsed, and oadjped, Mxty thou* 



MkjestjT in four customs, yom mtrehtokt^ in <^elr ftktes 
and prices, yonrsul^tsfniiieir lalioiirs, forlack ofnidt 
dressiag and dying, your ships and marnera- in tfdt 
bringing in of dying stufis, and spending of i^)«H»,i8 
hkidored yeatiy near a imliibn o/fioumff, so Aat trade 
is driven to the hindrance of *y<mr Majesty and peiopU^ 
1>y permitting your oatrre commodities ta pass loftgK, 
tmdressed, and undyed, by the merchant adventnrer.*''' 
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NoteO. 

... .  •. . • . . 

^^ As the great manufacturing towns of Flai|idert Mtel*^ 
^^ in the year 1310, the chief markets for English wool^ 
^^ the commercial intercourse between England and 
^* these towns was very great and regulated by many 
** treaties ; so necessary was this intercourse esteemed 
*^ by both parties, that it was not interrupted, even 
*' when ' the Earls of Flanders were at war with the 
" Kings of England." Vol. 4. page 534* 

^^ From hence also," (speaking of the balance of trade 
in 1354) ^^'it is evident that the most effectual means, 
^^ which any people can employ, for turning the balance 
^' of trade in their own favor, are these two : to be 
« sparing in the use of imported luxuries, and to be 
^^ diligent in preparing articles of general utility for 
^* exportation^^ page 546. 

" Henry the Seventh was attentive next to his own, 
^^ to the national interest ; and when he labored, both 
^^ by treaties and private assistance, to encourage the 
** spirit of commercial adventure, we may presume that 
S^ manufactures, the true source of. commercial inter- 
^' course, were notsegieGted. It must l>e confessed, how- 



^< efer, tkat in Englaad the dress of the wealthy, and 

<* in some measure the homely cloathiag of the poorer 

** orders, were supplied from abroad, and silks, TcWets, 

^^ and cloth' of gold, an article at that time of high esti- 

^' matioD^ were Imported from Italy, and coarse fustians 

^' from Flanders, bat the manufactures here, were jo- 

^^ diciously confined to woolens, the extent of which 

^^ is attested in di£Ff rent statutes, by the varieties fabri- 

^^ cated, and quantities exported. Of slighter and in- 

^^ ferior quality, thirteen different cloths are enumerated ; 

^^ but the fabrication of broad cloth was adjusted and 

^' regulated with anxious precaution. The repeated 

^^ proTuions that regard exportation, may conyince us, 

^^ that the quantity exported was then considerable, but 

^^ a better proof is discovered in the constant, and other- 

^^ wise unaccountable increase of prices." Vol. 6. pages 

MS » seq» ^^-; '■ "it^. 

• ' . , "^ 
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